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ABSTRACT 

hitmt descrdbing scents that re vsal apat^tm in 
vhioh ifhites regara blacks' speech b^hairior as t hre a-*"en ing^ 
aggr^ssiTa, or hostile^ anci in which blacks disagxe^ with theli 
int^ rpr^ ta tion ^ this paper sKplar^s aifferences tetvf€in black and 
white cultural assiiwpt ions ^ traliitSr aid ccnveptione of aggrressiv^ 
behavior to account for the different interpret atlo Js, ihm follo^irig 
topics are discass^d: general cultural aiaumptions afcoa^t 
ass^rti^e/€3cpr€ssi^e bebavicr^ inclndlcg cultUEal a isuin ftLon s abou^ 
self ^ccntrcl; diffsirgnces in what appear to te similar conventioiis of 
languag€ use regarding argunients and discwsflong^ aigui^n^s an ^ 
fights, threats^ roofing , cuitural ritual as draaay Moofirig as d^asiagr 
and woofing as play; the conceptual beginning o£ a fight £or blacks; 
and implications of differint black aid ihite cultural per^sp ^cti^^^ 
en aggrssiiwe behavior for black/iihit^ interaction, social 
intervention^ and legal in 1 1 r pretatici:* Kumeious black/i*hit9 
dialogues ar^ presented to clarify thm topics discussed- IGT) 
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FI&HTIING WORDS 
Introdu ot ion 

Scene Orie 

In a CBS televieiDn program entitled "Justice in, ALfloieriea-* 
Some Are More E^ual Than OtherB," aired on April 20 1 1971 « six 
black and five v^^hite members of a jury, that as a whole conisist- 
ed of seven blacks and five whites^ agreed to discues their 
reactions to a trial of a raerober of the Black Panther party 
who had been eharged with ^'illegal possession of firearms*" 
and "conspiracy"* Froia a legal standpoint ^ the basis for 
the "possessions" charge*^whlch was sustained— was clear-cut 
involving little more on the part of jury members than the 
need to confirm that the accused indeed had firearms in his 
car when he was stopped by police* The "conspiracy** charge . 
however, was njore complicated. It originated with the state 
prosecution's contention that Panther party statements like 
'*off the pig'S which mTm part of the literature that was 
also found in the Panthtr inember'B car, should be interpreted 
lite ra lly 1 as constituting a declaration of intent of 
individual Panther party members, as i^ell as a directive to 
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other felacSt people^ to "kill policemen". During the inter- 
viaff^i a white juror acknowledged that he ajid the other v?hite 
■^UTOTB initially interpreted such statenients as threats. The 
black Jurors, however, interp?ret$d them arj rhetoric «. ^ a 
CQnsequence^ the ''conspiracy charce n-ninst the Elack 
Panther party member was not sustained. 

Scene f\fo 

At issue in a meeting between comiijunity residents amd 
university faaulty at my campus aome years ago was the 
asaimilationist (^'remedial") philosophy embodied in the 
Collaga of Education's proposal for a Kaster of Arts degree 
in Urba^ Education* The disagreement and opposition of those 
coiMunity residents and faculty oppDsing the degrie proposal 
?vaa vigorous and heated* This led one whitB female faoulty 
meaaber to Gharacterlse the session as a '"Baptist Revival 
oieatirif"p In response to thlig, a black male faculty member 
pointed a finger at her and said angrilyi "You can't roaJce me 
ever Into your image * Upon seeing the worried euid anxiouB 
lodfe on her face that his remark produced, he said* ''You don't 
need to wcrryi I-m still talking* When 1 stop talkingp then 
you might have to worry Sht was hardly reassuredp /Lfter 
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the session wos over^ the whit'S female faculty member accused 
the black malt faculty member of having ''threatened'' her* The 

black male faculty rEemb*^r said, '*A11 I did was talk to her. 
Now how caB that be threatening?'' 

Scojie Three 

A i^hite female faculty member had just begun to teach 
black high school students as part of the Louisville desegre- 
gation plaffu Two black male students assumed a incnacing 
conf ronit (11 tional posture toward each otlior in dispute over wbo 
h'Sld claim to a particular seat. Though no punclicj were 
actuaLly tlirown, the teachc^r nevertheless sent the two students 
down to the principal's office for '■fighting". At the end of 
the class periodp sovefUl black students came up to the teacher 
and said J *'Why did you send the two students down to tho 
principal's office for fighting? They weren*t going to do any- 
thing**- Yet, so cortain was tlic teacher that blows were about 
to ho exchanged, that in her own mind^ by her own account, 
'-fightln^^' had already begun* 

Scene Four 

During President Woodrow Wilson *s term of office, he 
grafited an audience to the black emissary Monroe Trotter. 
Uuring their conversation Wilson complained to Trotter about 
his speech behavior, as follows (UuUerman, 1964:543* 
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\sL i son : 



Your inaancr offund:i lue . 



rro t ter : 



In what vsfay? 



h'i 1 son : 



Your tone J witfi its background of {mssion, 



Trotter: But 1 have no passion withiii mo ^ Mr. President, 



iiach 01 thu above scenes is representative of a black/white 
encounter in which blacks exliibitcd u kind of behavior that 
whites either regarded as ^'threatening/" (Scenes 1^3) or unduly 
assertive, aggress ivOj ur iiostilu (Scejies 2, 4), Thoy also ro- 
veal a pattern of disagreeinont with respect to the significance 
of the black speech beliavior; v^rihitcs in eacii instance inter- 
pret in^^ the black beaavior to be more ai^grcssivej hostile, or 
helllgerent than did blacki^. What I proj^osc to do here is to 
accuunt for these different interpretations by: 

1, Pointing to some different black and white cultural 
assumptions and values toward assertive/expressive behavior in 
general ; 



bu' similar conventions of aggrussive language use within tlie 
black and wiiito communities; 

3, Showing how these different cultural assunipt ions , 
voilues, ajiU conventions of aggressive lan,iMjago use affect 
black and wiiite interpretations of tJie kind of black speech 
behavior exhibited in the above examples. 



You are entirely ndstaken. You misinte rpret 



my earnestness fo r j )jissiQn (emphasis addodj . 
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rinally, 1 will consider sonic otj-ier implications of the 
cultural va r iat i on described here, S|)ec i f ica lly as it relates 
to further black-vhlte interact ioiij social intorvunt ion , and 
legal interprGtatlon, 
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Somg^ General CultuTal Assurnptions Ab out A ss ertive/h xpress i v e 
Bg iiavior 

Black and white culturai forms reflect opposite organizing 
principles J values and assumptions, with regard to assertive 
aiiJ Dxpressive behavior. For example, black forms are 
valued tliat are not restricting in their assertive or expressive 
capacities. This applies to speech generally (Harrison 1972; 
Re isnian 1974) and to such specific black speech fornis and 
patterns as rapping , sounding ^ woof ing (Koclirnan 1970 ; Abrahoins 
i97b), call and response (Holt 1972; Daniel and Smitherman 1976), 
tj^J^yin ' (Smitherman 1 9 77) as well as to the more conventional 
speech fornis: argument » curs in£» j oking ^ boast in^j, etc. 
(Heisman 1971). (^oiis cquently ^ what Ruisman says of the 
function of speech for Af ro-Antiguans , can be said for Afro- 
Americans generally (1974:67): ''Speech is organized as a 
forfn of assertion. It is also closely tied to spontaneous 
expression of feelings**. These notions also extend to other 
black cultural forms like song ^ dance and drum Cflarrison 1D72 ; 
Wharton and Daniel 1977) , and penetrates oven to the more 
mundane acts of everyday life. As Harrison put it (1972:73); 

Rather tlian simply walk, we move : the swaying swagger of the 
hips and the bouncing, bobbing, jiead - shoulder motion associated 
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with bopping are derived from a strong, rhythmic mod o of 
walking (emphasis is liaTrison ' s) ; 

or ( p . 33)^ 

Clothes . . . arc not simply worn to cover the body; 
they are designed by the wearer to affect a magical 
attitude . . . It's all about power: when one hits 
the turbulence of the streets, one must know before 
passing the door of the house that one's magic is cojnplete 

By way of contrast, white forms are valued that tend to 
check those impulses from within that give rise to assertive or 
expressive behavior. This is because speech patterns and other 
forms of behavior are organizeU with reference to social 
factors. Feeling itself is one of the early victims of social 
life, sacrificed "in the interest of order, efficiency, in- 
tellectual effort and even justice" CVcndlcr 1977:10). Self- 
assertion is considered a social entitlement, regulated either 
with respect to one's place in tlie social hierarchy^ 

or by conventions that are 
part of the ceremony of social occasions or ritual of everyday 
social encounters (Slater 1976:65). Politeness is conceived 
as showing concern for the feeling of others , but only those 
others who themselves are behaving non-assertively . ^ Corporate 
or institutional etiquette generally requires that self- 
assertion be low key: regulated by courtesy, modesty and self- 
restraint even in situations where one has greater status 
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(Alihan 1 y 7i) : m = 10) , Tliurefore, tiiose interactional patterns 
are valued that are dis passionate ; dl scus^ion ratiier tlian 
argunient . hven jUay is idealizud that is serious, methodical, 
efficient and [purposeful: cliaracterized by understatement 
rather than exhibit ion ism , ''Showing off* is considered in 
*'bad taste'^ ''Goad taste" sliows restraint, Wjiat is restrained 
is sel f ^assert ion and those modes of expression tliat have the 
capacity to arouse and excite. 

Clothes must be drab and Inconspicuous ^ colors of low 
intensity^ smells non-existent. Sounds should be 
quiet, words sliould lack emotion (Slater 1976:115), 
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Cultural Assumptions About Self-Coatrol 

Consistent with the organising principles of their re- 
spective cultures with regard to as sert i vc/exprGss Ivc behavior, 
blacks conceive of self-control in turnis of oxhibitian: managing 
the faelings that ritually find release tlirougfi many of the black 
cultural forms listed above (''An ejiiotion is never out of con- 
trol when it fits the modality it is released in'- ^ Harrison 
1972:157)* Whites conceive of self-control in terms of inhibition 
restricting or repressing feelings through forms that ritually 
provide no outlet for their release. The behavioral consequence 
of these different encuiturat ion processes is that blacks, in 
contrast to whites ^ become better able to nianage the higher levels 
of feeling and heat that get expressed in interaction j whether as 
actor or as receiver, without becoming overwhelmed by them* iMorc- 
over, their assumptions about whether people are in^ control are 
based upon enculturatcd notion^ about v^Miat peo[)lc caii tolerate 
who are so trained. Tliis is also true of whites. But since 
wliites are enculturated to repress tlie impulses from witliin, 
their tolerance for emotionally heated encounters relative to 
blacks is lower both in terms of tlieir ability to interact ionally 
manage the expression of tlieir own feelings or to receive the 
emotional or offended sensibilities of others. Consequently, 
whites often feel tliemselves losing self -coiitrol or consider to 
be *'out of control*' situations that blacks still conceive to 
be quite manageable. 
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Differences in V/hat Appear to be Si milar ConventiQns of Languafi;e 
Use 

Argument and Piscussion 

Both blaclce and whites use argument to verbally express 

angar and hostilityi Argument here consists of passion {anger) ^ 

heat, loudness^ and confrontation. But there are also important 

differences t One difference is that blacks also use a form of 

argument to negotiate issues i re solve disagreement , mnd settle 

disputes* Structurally p it resembles the form of argument that 

is used to expreas anger and hostility in that it also consists 

of feeling, heat, loudness, and dynamic opposition. But there 

are also critical differences » such as in the quality of feeling 

and its level of intensity i thus earnestness or spiritual force 

rather than passion (anger), as well as in the nature of the 

2 

dynamic oppositioni adversarial rather than antagonistic. 

The white interpretation arises because whites only use 
one form of argument t not twot namely argument for ventilating 
anger and hostility. For negotiating issues, resolving dis- 
agreement and settling disputes, v/hitas use discussion, that 
structurally, is devoid of emotion, heat, loudness and dynamic 



opposition. Coiisequeritl y, when blacks assiaoie thair customaty 
argumentative stance and in the pToce&s introduce those elemeiits 
that foT theiii are simply" the iniscapable aCcQipaniments of ad - 
'Yocating and/or dafendirig a point o£ vriev, wlxites respond to 
vhat th€ presence of th^se elements signifies to them: namely^ 
an intent to ventilate augtr and liosttlity* Th^ cross-cultural 
result is what occurred in tlie meeting betv/een t^oodrow Wilson 
and Monroe Trotter (Scene Pour) it\ v^hlch Wil&on accused Trotter 
of manifes tijig a *'tone of ^aSston"i but -which. Trotter saw 
simply as "earnestness'*. * This also operated to some extent 
in Scene Two in the encounter bitwen th€ %<hlte and black 
faculty mamber,^ 
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Argument| aiici Fights 

There is another important differenCQ in the way that 
blaclcs and n^hites conceive of that form □£ argument that fuactions 
for loth as a ventilation of angar and hostility. That has to do 
with the different dcgrua of confidence that whites and blacks 
have with regard to whether expressioas of anger and hostility 
can be niana^ed at the verbal level vithout violence resulting. 
Wliitc confi^lonce in this regard is quite low, porhaps in part due to 
an enculturat ion of self -control that practices repression but not 
jiiana^ed expression of anger and other emotional impulses. Thus, 
once angry feelings are released, whites^ lacking cultural 
refeTence, consider self-contrQl to be no longer operative or 
possible* Consequently, they feel intervention by outsiderr^ at 
a point shortly after the initial angry outburst is necessary if 
violence is to be prevented. As mediator, their role is to 
exhoTt those arguing to **keep calm*' or even, to one or the other 
aritajgonist ^ to '*keep quicfj while attempting to mitigate the 
force of their dynamic opposition by "keeping the antagonists 
apart" ^ Shculd they be unable to do so, they will feel with in- 
creasing ceTtainty that violence will result. This is because 
whites conceptualize the eocprission of hostility to be on a 
single angry words/ violent action continuum^ 'with the fight 
"having begun" (even before blows have been actually throvfn) 
when the/ feel violence to be "imminent". 

« 1 1 
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This conception is certainly represented iai the pattern of 
behavior exhibited by the white Louisvil le teac3iar in Scene Three 
It is also confirmed by white couples who speak of ''hai^ixig an 
argufnent*' as ight lag". It is also reprfiserite^ in the behavie^r- 
al response of the white feniale faculty member in Sceiie Iwo in 
viewing the behavior of the black male faculty meniber as 
''threatening**, that is, iii viev/ing his angex to be on a hostility 
belligerence continuum which at some point could be expected to 
escalate from angry words into violent scticni Finally, it is 
represented in the white Juror's interpretation of the Black 
Panthers aggressive posturing as ^'threats-'* 
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threats . 

Thm ¥ihxt& jurcr^s ii^terpre^altioii that the stateinents of th« 
pantlnora were "threats'* in Scin# One, was riot only influenced bir 
thfe gincmlljr aggrcisive md dtfiant posture of ^hi Panthers 
tout by what tl%e farther'© theMelves faid they %ould do if 
gtttacked (Newt^ort^, In SeaLe, l97Os^06)i "So if they attack us oi- 
try^ to kill up , » * we' LI dtJend ourselvee. W^*il 
off aJiy pig wh.0 ^t^aoks ua» Notvrlthitanding that Paaither 
statainarita of tltis ka^nd vere qualified by the notion of aalf- 
def msa ('^The j&ople hmm get to km^ that we don't believe in 
»iirder tout pnijr in self-dcfanaa * , * ajid the gun has to be e€en 
as a jrapar to^l in def eiidlrig ourscivts", pp. ^Ofi^^-O?)! a critical 
iss%i8 here Lb to wHat e^xtent those stataments can bt taken 
iiteraliy. The ^hit© jurors, reflecting the converitlons of eiach 

of languaga an the ivhlte conaaujiity, interpreted them as 
bchafide threads . sin.ce the rule in the white commuaiity is 
••Dori't E^a^e atataaipnta ihat inte^id aggression unless you're 
ready to carry tlienfi oiit Those that doii't, in barroom jargon 
are raferr^d to as "blo'whards" preauroably becauae they were •'all 
talk and no action*' \ tliat is,, were not able to physically '^back 
up*' tnetr -veib^l hp stdlaty aJid aggression. Tha idea that 
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statemencri interiding aggressioDi can be said between two male 
antagonists without violence resulting or one of thsm "bacKlng 
down" is alien to the white conception here# Verbal •^threats" 
for whites are not conceptualised as a surro^ ^e for physical 
aggression tut as a prelude to its tlnusi ars invariably pro- 
vocative. Consequeritly i only one or the other antagonist 
fighting or "backing down" can the white conception be said to 
ba prograinmatically satisfied » 

For blacks however, verbal aggrasslon is conceived as 
functioning independently or as a surrogate for physical 
aggression t This is exemplified by the statement a of the black 
male faculty member in Scene Two who said^ "So long as I'm 
talking, you don*t have to worry* When I stop talking* then 
you might have to worry's suggeating to the white female faculty 
mfmber that his hostility is sustainable at the verbal level and 
not itself a foreshadowing of or a prelude to violence* The 
saae idea is conveyed in his final statement, "All I did was 
talk to her. Now how can that be threatening?" The same 
conception and behavioral pattern is operative on the street in 
the distinction that blacks maice between woofing and humbupgini^ . 
As Keiser reported from his fieldwork a^ong the Vice Lords in 
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Chicago (1969 :44]l : 

''*Ther« a,re two kinds o£ behavior tliat are ejcpected 
in sitidatio^ns o£ enmity. Vice Lords call these 
*'wlhuf f ing*' and '"humbagging^- , WJiuffing is the exchanging 
of insults and challenges t€ fight, ^hile hiimbugging is 
actual fighting. Mot all situations of enmity end in 
hujnbygging * Individuals mJiq assume the identities Vice 
Lord and Bnemy^ respectively , can plMf out their social 
interaction solely ia terms of whuffing**' 

Finally^ where white couples tend to see arguing is^ fighting 
as different forms of the same thing, black couples don^t.. As 
one of ray black students put it: 

"A white hushand and wife will say they ''had a fight 
last night*' even though it turns out all they had was an 
aTgument, But i^^han you hear a black husband and wife 
say thay '*had a fight physical blows were struck; they 
weren^t just arguing*' (Allcri Harris). 
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Woof ing 

Blmoks generally recopiiied the aggressive behavior of the 
Black Paiithers to be woofing* As one black maa from Mobile p 
Alabama amid, decrying the Panther stanoe from a tactical 
perapective (Murray 1970s278)i "All that wolfing and now 
y^ail got gun oontrol worst than ever*** ThuSg I would assume 
that it was this behavior that the black jurors in the first 
scene had in. nind when they characterised the statements of 
Black Panthars, like "off the to be "rhetorical** i as well 

as the behavior that the blaclc studente from Louisville in 
Scene Three had as cultural refarenoe when they said to the 
white teacher* "Why did you send them down to the principalis 
office for fighting? Thay werenH going to do anything". 

But what is it about woofing that would give blacks 
•'reasonable doubt" that violence will necassarily evolve froia 
itf as in Scene One, or maJce them fairly certain, as in Scene 
Three, that fighting will not result? There are three reasone 
for it that I have been able to discover. The first is the one 
that h^m just been discussed i that blacks generiLlly conceive of 
hoatile words and violent acta to be different things (not as 
whites believes diffarent foras of the same thing); coneequenitly. 
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where migsr md hostility can be sustained at the verbal level 
withoiat YiolmnoB neoessarily result mg« The eecond mm^m has to 
do with thif dramaLtio aspect of woofing, that is, the £t-fffte to 
which woofing is an act or functions as play ^ The third reason 
has to do yith what blaaka thtnselvea coneider to be provooative 
behavior, apaeif ioally , what ocnventionallj sipiifles an inter't 
to fight, or laakes blacks conceptualise a fight to **have begun" • 
I will deal with these last two ideas in turn. 
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Cultural Ritual as Drajna 

Mtmbara of cultures whost forros generally allow for 
expression are often ritually required to manifest it even 
when the feeling behind the eatprassion is absent. ThuSs 
LaBarre spoke about "old Mary Buffalo" at her brother's 
funeral who 

wept in a frenzy, tore her hairt aoratched her cheeks » 
and even tried to jump into the grave (being conveniently 
restrained from this by retnoter rislatives)* I happened to 
know that she had not seen her brother for soine time, and 
there was no love lost between thems she was merely 
carrying on the way a decent woibmi should among the 
Kiowa* Away from the grave t she was inaaediately chatting 
vivaeiously about some other topic (19^? i5^*5J) * 
Moreover^ this form of shajming is not restricted to forraal 
occasions but axtende to everyday interactions also* Thus 
Ihughj a Tiv mala from Nigeria ramariced (Bowen 1964s99)i "It 
is necessary to frighten wives from time to timep but it ig 
foolish to feel the anger one should show." Shaming of this 
kind is also effectively practiced by elementary achool 
teachers I that is, they show» but do not necessarily feel. 
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anger, disappointment, etc., such that they can scold one child 
in an angry tone of voices and then almost instantaneously | 
sniile sweetly to another child with whom they are not angry. 
So is shamming a phenoiiienon in Afro -American culture where 
fltuais require a certaiii pattern of behavior, and '*call and 
respoase'* often becomes a call for a response if no resporise 
is forthcoming or the response given is regarded by the per- 
former as inadequate. So a preacher will exhort his congregation. 
(Holt 1972:193) "Do I hear a witness?" or "Can I get a witness?'^ 
or simply . . hunh? (Meaning "Am I right"^ or '*You aiii't 

listening to me",). Likewise a black performer might reproach 
her auuience, as happened at one black high school in the school 
auditOTium after school^ for "letting her work hard up there on 
the stage all by herself" (the black high school students in 
the audience were not responding the way they were supposed to). 
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Woofing: as Drama 

Woofing and other foraa of black aggressive behavior also 
function as dramai especially on the street p where the goal ig 
to achieve and maintain an image of being fearless and toughi 
someone not to be trifled with^ often with the hope that once 
achieved I it won't be necessary to prove it. Liebow*s description 
of Tally in this respect ia apt (1966123)1 

He is six feet tall and weighs just under two hundred 
pounds i His size and carriaga lend credibility to the 
general belief that he was once a professional heavy- 
weight fighter. When asked to affirm or deny this 
status. Tally merely grins , assumes the claseic stance 
of the boxer, and invites the qt^estioner to "come on" . 
Ho one does. 

Woofing itself consists of verbal insults 1 taunts, auid 

boasts t directed at some adversary. It can be for realp as a 

surrogate for physical combat, as Keiaer Indicated between 

Vice Lord amd Enemy for example (1969s44)p or it can be an acts 

a form of put-oni in both instajices woofing relies on drana to 

achieve pragmatic ends. However, to say that it is a put-on 

implies only that those woofing have become aware that they do 
not need to feel the hostility they need to show* It should not 
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imply that the behavior neeessariOy becomea obvious as a sham. 
Quite the contrarys for woofing as a put-on to be dramatically 
effective typically relies upon observers, or even one's 
antagonist, being unable to detect whether the psrson engaged 
in woofing is being serious or not, and 1. - keep people wondering 
in this regard, as Abrahams has noted (1976 i^D/ is paf-t^of 

the deception. 

Muhammad All, as one of the more artful practitioners of 
woofing, pro- ded several public examples of it, such as at the 
weigh-in ceremony before the first Sonny Listen fight (Ali 197 5^ 
llSff.), or the "confrontation' with Joe Frazier outside Frazier's 
gym in Philadelphia (pp. 250ff.). In his book, All indicates 
that both encounters were staged i the one with Listen for the 
purpose of dramatizing their upcoming fight, the one with 
Prazier to mobilize public support for an Ali-Frasier fight that 
the boxing coBWiission would not permit by their refusal to grant 
AH a license. But even he: where the woofing was staged, Ali 
indicates (p. 259) that Prmaier at one point had difficulty 
determining whether Ali was acting or not (although Ali seemed 
to have little difficulty making this distinction about Prazier) i 
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His eyes are blazing and I know suddenly that the pretense 
is gone and this is no put-on, Joe has always been a 
little slow in fflaking out whether or not I'm serioue or 
putting on . . p 

Of course, Frazier was not alone in having difficulty making this 
diatinction about Ali* Even those who knew him well, such as his 
trainer, occasionally had this problem i 

Now I see a blow , . , coming. It starts out for the pit 
of my stomach I but suddenly curves and crashes into my 
ribs. The pain Is like a terrible toothache shooting 
through bones, up the spine, up the back of my head* I 
hang there, my back against the ropes * , , Then I slide 
slowly down the ropes to the canvas* On the way down , , . 
I sea soma startled faces, wide eyes, the crowd in the 
gym rushing up to the ringi " Is he hurt?" . , , "la he 
faking ?" • , , ♦ I stretch out on the canvas and feel 
Bundini'a arms lifting my shouldere, his mouth to my 
ear* '^ You sure make it look real . Champ." . , , He*s 
seen me go through this act a do^en times just to liven 
up the gym^ but now he's not sure what it is . I know 
what it is, (AH, p* 292, emphasis added). 
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Moreoverp this difficulty in detecting whether someone is 
putting on or not seems to be a general one for members of the 
black community. Consider for example, Maryland's interpratat ion 
of the crowd's behavior in the following woofing exchange between 
the principal interactants , Sweet Red and Black Power C1972:212ff ,) 

Red saw the change in conversation as an oppoTtune time 
to leave without losing face. Red moved towaTd the door^ 
saying, ''I'm going to step now, and make this little run". 
However, Pretty Black wasn't ready to let Red ease out of 
the Gonf Ton tat ion between Red and Black Power which he was 
trying to bring about. He therefore asked loudly, ^-Running 
to what, and from Black Power"? 

*'Man, motherfuck you and Black Ass Power'% retorted Red* 
as he stopped with annoyance before reaching the door. 
The crowd whooped and hollered with laughter, for they 
knew the signifying was really on. 

"Pity a poor fool brothers, for he knoweth not what's 
happening. He's a lost sheep in a pasture of white 
bullshit*', commented Black Power. 

Red angrily shouted, ''Lost my ass, nigger! What about all 
that shit you've been pulling with them damn white hippie 
bitches? You going around here with that damn white collar 
turned backwards talking shit about you being somebody's 
savior froni the Hast! You ain't shitl Some of these young 
real black brothers ought to beat that holy shit outa you!" 
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The tempo of the signifying had grown stronger and 
stronger; the crowd made fewer knd fewer comments ^ not 
sure of whether or not the two participants were still 
signifying or were "for real " , • . (emphasis added} , 

Given the difficulty that blacks have differentiating woofing 
that is f 0 real from that which is a put-on , would certainly keep 
tlie black jurors in Scene One, from being able to declare unequivo 
cably that violence was intended or forthcoming i especially since 
violence would be a less likely consequence if the woofing proved 
to be done as much for dramatic effect as to express real anger 
and hostility. 
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Woofing as Play 

That woofing can also function as a put-on allows us to 
extend our earlier hypothesis regarding black self-control 
in the follovdng wayi to say not only that blacks are en- 
culturated to develop (relative to whites) higher levels of 
tolerance for assertlve/expressiva behavior generally, but more 
specifically, that they learn also to engage in verbally aggres- 
sive confrontations without violence necessarily erupting. How 
this ability develops is directly related to woofing and other 
speech events (like sounding , aigni fylng , playing the dozens ) 
functioning as play and the more general relationship that 
exists between the world of play and the real world. It is this 
that I wish to discuss briefly here* 

Abrahams, among others, has pointed out (1976i^0ffs) that 
play relies upon the distinction between it and the "real" or 
"serious". Furthermore, for play to function effectively as 
play^ — in this case woofing as a put-on — "there must be a sense of 
threat arising from the 'real* and *strlous* world of behavior. 
The threat of incursions from the real world must be constant" 
(Abrahamsi p. ^0). This is clearly evident in the verbal con-^ 
frontation between Sweet Red and Black Power where the question 
as to the seriousness of their verbal exchange added to the 
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interactional tension and in doing so had the effect of increasing 
the surrounding player's ©njoyraent ("If you grinp you're in!"). 
Yet it is precisely at the point where the tension is raised 
and the threat from the real world is greatest that black 
players learn to develop their ability to sustain verbal ag- 
gression, which ability can then be used in instances where the 
verbal aggression iSp or has the clear potential for becoming, 
serious. Thus, even though the staged verbal confrontation be- 
tween Ali and Frazier mentioned above, suddenly bacarae serious 
for Prasier ("His eyes are blazing and I know suddenly that the 
pretense is gone"), both PraEler and All ware still able to with- 
stand each other's verbal assaults and manage to sustain the 
expression of their public antagonism at the verbal level. 

The effect of play in exercising and developing mental 
toughness ^d agility ("We exercised our minds by playing the 
dozens". Brown 1969i27) highlights the reciprocal nature of the 
relationship between play and the real world i not only play 
deriving its potency from constant "threats of incursions from 
the real world"* but the converse i the threats and aggression 
of the real world being regulated by constraints and devices 
derived from the world of play* For example in the games of 
verbal insult that blacks call gounding and playlii^ the dozens , 
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there is a strong prohibition against the principal players be- 
coming violent (generally enforced by the other group participants 
in the contest) even though the aim of the principal players might 
be ''to get a dude so mad that he'd cry or get mad enough to fight" 
(Brovm I969i27)t The following exMiple 

illustrates the game and the function of the group in this regard 
(Kochman 1970 t 158-5^ ) i 

FranJc looked up and saw Leroy enter the Outpost, 
Leroy walked past the roos where PuintOHi Nap, Pretty 
Black, Cunny, Richard, Haywood, Bull, and Reese sat 
playing cards. As Leroy neared the T.V* room, Frank 
shouted to him, 
^ FRANK I Hey, Leroy, your mama— calling you man. 

Leroy turned and walked toward the room where the 
sound came from. He stood in the door and looked at Frank* 

LEROY I Look motherfuckers, I don*t play that shit. 

FRANK (signifying) 1 Man, I told you cats 'bout that 
mama jive (as if he were concemed about how Leroy felt). 

LEROY I That's all right Frank i you don't have to tell 
those funky motherfuckers nothing i I'll fuck me up some- 
body yet. 
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Frank's face lit up as if he were ready to burst his 
side laughing* Cunny became pissed at Leroy* 

CUNNYi Leroyi you stupid bastard, you let Prank make 
a fool of yoi. said that 'bout your mama. 

PRETTY BLACKS Aw, fat ass head, Cunny shut up* 

CUNNY? Ain't that some shit. This black slick head 
motor flicker got nerve 'nough to call somebody fathead* 
Boy, you so black, you eweat euper Permalube Oil, 

This eased the tension of the group as they burst into 
loud laughter. 

PRETTY BLACK I What'chu laughing *bout Nap, with your 
funky mouth smelling like dog shit. 

Even Leroy laughed at this. 

NAP I Your mama motherfucker. 
PRETTY BLACK i Your funky mama too, 

NAP (strongly) I It takes twelve barrels of water to 
make a steamboat runi it takes an elephant's dick to make 
your Grandraammy comei she been elephant fucked , cajnel 
fucked and hit side the head with your Grandpappy's nuts. 

REESE i Goddor damiii go on ^d rap mdtherfucker . 
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Reese began slapping each boy in his hand, giving his 
approval of Nap-s comment. Pretty Black, in an effort not 
to be outdone but directing his verbal play elsewhere i 
stated i 

PRETTY BLACKS Reeee, what you laughing 'bout? You 
80 square you shit bricked shits 
PRANK t Whoooowee I 

REESE (sounded baGk)i &iuare huh, what about your 
nappy ass hair before it was stewed i that shit wae so 
bad till, whan you went to bed at night, it would leave 
your head and go on the corner and meddle* 

The boys slapped each other in the hand and craeked up, 

PRETTY BLACK s On the streets meddling, bet Dinky 
didn*t offer me no pussy and I turned it down. 
FRANKi Reese scared of pussy.. 

PRETTY BLACKS Hell yeahi the greasy mother rather 
fuck old, ugly, funky cock Sua Willie than get a piece of 
ass from a decent broad, 

FRANKi Goddor damn! Not Sue Willie. 

PRETTY BLACKS Yeah ol*meat beating Reese rather 
screw that cross-eyed, clapsy bitch, who when she cry, 
tears drip dowi her ass. 
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HAWOODi Don*t be so mean. Black. 

REESE I Aw shut up, you half-white bastard. 

PRANKi Wait man^ Haywood ain't gonna hear inuch more 
of that haif-white shiti he's a brother too, 

REE3£i Brother t my black asSf that white ass landlord 
gotta be this motherfucker^ s paw« 

GUNNY I Man, you better stop foolin' with Haywood i he's 
turning red* 

HAYWOOD I Fuck yall (as he withdrew from the "slg" 
gama ) . 

FRANK f Yeah, fuck yalli let's go to the stick hall. 

Of course there may be a real interest on the part of an inter-^ 
actant to reduce tension rather than to maintain or inerease it by 
obviously defining aii instance of verbal aggresaion as play and 
thertby hope to defuse the poteJitial for violence in such a 
situation* ^ Wicker provides such an example of a verbal con- 
frontation that took place between him and a black maji in 19^6 
on a troop train that was to take him and other aailors from 
Seattle, Waahington to Virginia to be discharged. The trip would 
take about two weeks and Wicker was put in charge of the rail- 
road ciO* which, beeidas himself, included two other whites and 
twenty seven blacks (1975il58)s 
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"Hey you, RedM' 

Silence fell on the car like soot from a steam engine . 
•Teah,'^ Wicker said. 
*-Suck my black dick," 

Half of the blacks laughed, a little uncertainly. Most 
of the others and the two other whites pretended not to 
notice. One or two blacks eyed Wicker stonily. He could 
not tell wliether he was being teased or challenged by 
the tall blacky but as he stood with the other whites by 
the tier of bunks they liad appropriated for themselves, 
he was astonished by the outburst —astonished in the 
perenniel Southern manner that the tall black thought 
there was any reason to be hostile, even more astonished 
that a black man would dare to speak so to a white. He 
was not so liberated from his Southern background as he 
had thought, and he perceived that he would have to deal 
with this other youth as a Southern white man would deal 
with a colored person, whether nigger, nigruhj or Negro, 
and back it up; or else he would have to deal with him as 
one human with another and live with the consequences. 

Wicker decided on the latter course of action, as he put it, not 
thinking about his response, with the following happy result: 

"Why, your buddy there told me you didn-t even have one," 
A fragment of an old joke had flickered in his memory. 
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''Said a hog bit it off." 

''Shee-it,'* The tall black sailor grinned. The other 
blacks laughed, all of tham this time, some obviously in 
relief, some in derision of the tall boy as he thought up 
his reply, '^You git home, man, you ask your girl friend, 
see if I ain't brokD it off in her pussy.-' The blacks 
howled with laughter. 

"After mine,'' Wicker said, hoping for the best, "I reckon 
she wouldn't even feel that little old biddy toothpick of 
yours , " 

There was mora laughtor and backslapping , and even the 
other white boys grinned, rather painfully, 
**!ley, Red," another black called^ amiably, "You the head 
man, when we gone chow down?" 

Just then the train lurched off; there was a rush to the 

windows and doors, breaking up the exchange. One of the 

white boys lingered with Wicker, 

"Ought to have bust his black ass," he said, 

"We got to live on this thing," Wicker nodded at the crowded 

car, "A week, two weeks. We don't need fights and hard 

feelings , " 

"All the same, you got to . , 

Wicker knew what was about to be said and broke in: "We 
got to live with *em, that's what we got to do," He walked 
away, deciding he would give the white sailor the first 
latrine detail, ju^t on general principles and to balance 
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the ticket a little* Maybe that would keep him in his 
place. Boldly, ho punched the tall black sailor in the rih 
''liey. Big Shot, where you from?-* 

In obviously defining the situation as one of play— for 

Wicker '^joking" and for tlie black sailor ''sounding'*~Wicker was 

aided by the fact that the opening remark of the black sailor 

could be defined as play: that in each of their referent cultures 

there was an analogous pattern of behavior that functioned as play 

within which the black sailor's opening remark would fit* Thus, 

not only do select rules within playp such as the prohibition 

against violence in verbal aggression that is defined as play, 

act as constraints on verbal aggression that is serious, but the 

very existence of the activity of verbal aggression as play, 

allowed Wicker to consider the black sailor's opening remark to be 

ambiguous (was Wicker being teased or challenged?) , This enabled 

him to create and maintain harmony in a situation that, if the 

option to interpret the Black sailor's remark as play did not 

exist, he would otherwise have had to take seriously, with the 

effect that the potential for violence in the situation would have 

become considerably greater. In such ways do specific rules 

governing verbal insult in sounding and playing the dozens, and 

the existence of the activity of sounding as play itself, become 

transferable and serviceable in enabling blacks to manage verbal 

7 

aggression m the real world without violence resulting. 

Applying this entire discussion of woofing to the interpreta- 
tion that black jurors in Scene One gave to Black Panther behavior. 
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it becomes clearer why thay should have regarded it as '-rhetoric" 
rather than as a ''threat^'. To the extent that Panther woofing 
was "for real'* (expressive) and especially so if it was self- 
conscious drama Cnianipulat ive) , its public purpose and effect 
would be as much to publicize (through drama) the discriminatory 
social policies ana police abuses that victimize black people in 
their cominunity^ as to instill fear- In conjunction with their 
enculturated notion of self-control —specif ically ^ also derived 
from the function of woofing as play— along with their conception 
that angry words and violent acts are two different things , and 
that woofing^ however menacing in appearance, is still just 
talking t the black jurors would seem to have had no other recourse 
than to interpret Panther behavior as "rhetoric". Likewise ^ the 
black high school students in Scene Three who felt that the two 
black male high school students engaged in woofing were "not 
going to do anything". For blacks^, the establishment of an 
aggressive and menacing posture is not itself a sufficient indica- 
tion that violence is intended or forthcoming, let alone imminent. 
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WhenaFieb t Conce ptually "Begins" f or^Blacks 

"W*en coon take water he fixln' fer ter fight" 

Plantation Proverb (Brewer 1968, p. 31^). 

Of course, the black interpretation of what is not a 
sufficient indication that violence is imminent is also in- 
fluenced by what blacks cionventionally consider to be the sign 
that someone intends to fight i thus, is the behavior that they 
would regard as "provocative". What that behavior is, within the 
context of an angry confrontation^ is a movement . As one of my 

black students put its 

If two guys are talkin' loud and then one or the other 
starts to reduce the distance between them, that's a 
sign because it's important to get In the first blow. 
Or if a guy puts his hand in his pocket and that's not 
part of his normal stance^ then you watch for that— he 
might be reaching for a knife. But if they're just 
talkin'— doesn't matter how loud it gets— then you got 
nothin' to worry about (Allen Harris). 
A nice Interactional example showing movement to be the critical 
focal point for blacks when the level of anger and hostility has 
reached a certain point is taken from the record '^The Flying 
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Saucer Song" (Nilsson» Sandman RCA APLI-I03I). Two black men 
are in a bar. One (A) is trying to convince the other (B) that 
the strange light he saw the other night was that of a flying 
saucer. The part of their conversation relevant to the present 
discussion begins with B - 3 response 1 

Bf That's the dumbest story I've ever heard in my life* 

At What you mean? I'm tellin* you the truth, 

Bi That's nice. Uh. But did you ever hear the one about 

the guy with the wooden eye? 
A I Hey. Now don't do that to me man, I mean* Wallp 

listen. Let me put it to you this way. Listen, 
Bi Shit! You know something* you're eraa^y. You know that? 
A: Hey, Don't you call ma cra^y man. Let me ask you some- 
thing* What would you have done man? 
Bi Weill to begin with I wouldn't have told this story. You 
understand? 

A I That's eaay for you to say. But it happened to me* You 

know what I me aft? 
Bi Listen man. Don't be some asshole. You tryin* to pull my 
At Hey I You called me an asshole . , . 
Bs It's just that you are an asshole 1 understand? 
Ai Heyi You know something? You know what's going to 

happen to you? 
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3t Nowi listen. Don-t you raise that glass, understand? 

(emphasis added). 
At Heyl You know what I could do if I wanted to get . . . 

Hey you going to make me angry here. I*m just tryin' 

to talk to you « . * (eTaphasls added). 

Should A have picked up a glass at that point, B would have 

considered that movement provocative « Similarly, one of my 

black female students remembered that a fight she had in high 

school started when "the other girl reached into her purse" after 

the two of them had been arguing (Lillie Kitchen). Thus, what 

constitutes a provocation for blacks is a movement at some point 

within the context of an angry confrontation* A public example 

of this is the encounter between MuhMaraad Ali and Joe Frazier 

after their first fight when both were being interviewed by 

Howard Coaell on Channel Seven's Wide World of Sports . As 

usually happens when Ali and Frazier publicly interact, they 

begin to woof on each other^ with Ali, being the more verbally 

adept, scoring most of the points. Among the things All did was 

address Pragier as "Roy" (rhymes with boy i a derogatory term of 

address in the black commuiiity). But it was when Ali called 
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Frasier^^mnt ('grossly stupid S from ignorant) that Frazier 
got up out of his chair wnd stood directly in front of All who was 
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then still sitting down. 

At that point, one could see All's and Frazier's handlers 
enter the T.V. picture, showing their own apprehension over 
the situation, since from their perspective, and that of 
black people generally, Frazier^s move constituted a real 
provocation or threat in that context , Therefore, rather than 
wait to see what Frazier was going to do, All grabbed Frazier's 
arms and held him down until they could be separated by their 
respective handlers- In a later interview, Ali acknowledged 
that he *'did not know what Frazier was going to do*'. 

Another public example of a confrontation which led to a 
fight occurred in the 1977-78 season in the National Basketball 
Association between Kermit Washington and Rudy Tomj anovich , It 
began when Tomjanovich made a move toward Washington with the 
intent, according to Tomjanovich, '*to break up a fight" that had 
begun or was about to begin between Washington and someone else. 
This, Washington interpreted as provocative and following the 
rule that ''it is important to get in the first blow", swung first, 
breaking Tomj anovich ' s jaw in the process. In reacting so, 
Washington was responding to what Tomj anovich ' s move would 
typically signify to blacks in the context in which it occurred. 
That Tomjanovich indicated later that he was intervening as 
"peacemaker" is almost beside the point, since the intention 
signaled by his move at the time that he made it was unclear, and 
Washington was not going to wait until Tomjanovich hit him to 
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clarify what the movement toward him meant. 

Because movement within the context of a confrontation is 
considered provocative, it can also be used to sucker an opponent 

into throwing a punch. For example , a black friend of mine CFred 
Ramey) was taking the night train from Chicago to Kansas City when 
a black porter told him to turn out his light. He told the porter 

that he wished to continue reading and would keep his light on. 
The porter left and came back ten minutes later to repeat his re- 
quest. My friend indicated that he still hadn't finished reading^ 
wanting the same consideration that *'ho knew at the least would 
have been accorded a little white old lady". The porter left 
and came back to repeat his request a third time at which point 
my friend asked to "see his boss". At that point the porter 
"made a move toward his pocket" which my friend saw, but didn't 
respond to, "seeing the play for what it was", namely as an 
attempt to provoke him into throwing a punch which could then 
serve as the basis of an official assault charge. That such a 
move could serve the purpose of entrapment is here further 
indication of its provocative significance within such a context 
for members of the black community. 

The black juror's perspective that interpreted the state- 
ments of the Black Panthers to be rhetorical rather than 
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threatening in Scene One, can be analyzed as also having taken 
into account the absence of any offansiva movement on the part 
of the Panthers to kill policejnen. Similarly, the black high 
school students' perspectiva would have taken into account the 
absence of any movement on the part of either of the two black 
male antagonists beyond that of establishing a confrontation to 
arrive at their conclusion that "they weren't going to do any= 
thing"* In conjunction with the other conventions of language 
use in their community, described above: woofing, through 
which hostility and anger can be ventilated and managed without 
necessarily becoming violent, and the general black conception 
that sees arguing and fighting as two different things, led blacks 

in both instances to the interpretation that, until someone 
actually makes a move to do something, you can't know that they 

will simply because they say so or because of the manner in which 
they say it. Quite often the contrary is indicated: a menacing 
or aggressive posture to blacks signifies that a person does not 
want to fight, that their intention is to use woofing Cdrama!) 
rather than physical force to achieve their objective* This is 
implicit in the statement of one black man from Mobile, Alabama 
who said CMurray 1970:2773, "Look , . , if you really getting 
ready to do something to somebody, it don't make sense to tip 
them off, Man", 
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Further Implications 

The different cultural perspectives on ^gresslve behavior 
presented here have further Implications for black/white inter- 
actloni social intervention, and for legal interpretation* 

Black/White Interaction 
We have already indicated that blacks and whites have 
different cultural assumptions and conceptions over what con- 
stitutes a threat or will precipitate a fight* A representative 
summary statement would be that blacks conceive that ^ger and 
hostility can be expressed verbally without violence necessarily 
resulting, THhis even extends to more menacing behavior p such as 
woofingi which, in addition to m^if eating woa aggressive con- 
frontational posture also contains verbal threats and insults. 
Consequently, blacks believe that until someone actually makes 
an aggressive move within such a context, one cannot be sure 
that they will, simply by referring to how loud or abusive the 
antagonists are talking • ^" 

Whites, on the other hand, already consider to be subversive 
and provocative black's use of argument in the context of resolving 
disagreement and settling disputes, since whites feel that argument 
functions as a ventilation of anger and hostility but is dysfunctional 
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in resolving disagreement because of the level of emotional 
intensity in argument which they feel makes it irrational. 
Moreover^ should blacks also invest their argumentative posture 
with anger, whites will interpret black behavior to be ''threaten- 
ing" based on their view that angry words and violent acts are 
on the same belligerence continuum ("arguing is a form of fight- 
ing*')* Should the black verbal confrontation also contain verbal 
threats and insults, whites will feel with increasing certainty 
that violence is both intended and forthcoming* In the white 
communityj threats are interpreted as intentional and on an action 
timetable ; consequently, they are always provocative* 

Affecting both black and white conceptions are their 
different enculturated notions of what constitutes self-control* 
Whites have little experience managing emotional and heated inter- 
actions, because self-control for them is conceived in terms of 
repression of emotion and avoidance of confrontation* Consequent- 
ly, the presence of such features leads them to believe that 
such situations are unmanageable. Blacks do not conceive of 
such situations as ''out of control" however^ because they have 
been enculturated to manage emotional confrontations, even those 

involving verbal insults and threats, without becoming over- 

1 2 

whelmed by them. ^ 

Who will hit first ? Whites will assess the level of intensity 
of the emotion, heat and dynamic opposition manifested in angry 
confrontation to be volatile, that blacks still consider to be 
manageable. Consequently, the probability in such a situation is 
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that whites will hit first believing violence to be imminent 

and the situation simply being one of "get them before they 

, M 13 
get you". 

Blacks will consider a movement within the context of 

angry confrontation (argument) as provocative that whites intend 

as innocent (the move itself is ambiguous)^ as in the publicized 

Washington/Tomj anovich encounter. In such situations i the 

probability is that the black person will hit first, believing 

violence to be imminent and the situation simply being one of 
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"get them before they get you". 
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Social Intervention 

In the larger social context the white cultural perspective 
works to the disadvantage of blacks in that whites will believe 
blacks to be acting in a threatening or provocative manner 
when they are not; this enables whites to initiate repressive 
measures while believing that, in doing so, they are acting 
defensively: "getting them before they get you'*, when in fact 
they are acting offensively. Even more cynically, it enables 
law enforcement agencies to act offensively deliberately and yet 
attempt to Itgitimate their repressive actions against black 
dissidents, such as tfie Black Panthers, by using as reference 
the white cultural perspective that would tend to interpret the 
defiant posture of blacks, or their more assertive/aggressive 
speech behavior, as "threatening'-. ^- 
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Legal Interpretation 

When white cultural norms alone guide the social inter- 

pretation of behavior and events the potential for injustice in 

cases involving cultural minorities obviously increases. This 

is also true in the area of legal interpretation* For example, 

both "fighting words** and ''incitement to riot** statutes make a 

presumption about the capacity of the "average addressee** or 

"average citizen** to endure or withstand verbal abuse. In so 

doing they touch upon matters that relate to the enculturation 

of self-control which we have discussed above with respect to 
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blacks and whites. For instance, we pointed out that white 

culture relatively speakings enculturates its members to a lower 
tolerance for emotionally heated (high stimulus) interaction* 
Consequently j because whites find it difficult to successfully 
manage such interaction themselves, they also believe tliat no 
one else can either. Black culture i on the other hand, in 
granting greater rights of self-assertion and self-expression 
to its members, also enculturates them to receive such assertions 
without loss of self-control. To establish interactional equilib- 
rium, a more potent offense must necessarily generate a more 
potent defense. Consequently, whites and blacks are likely to 
assess interactions that weigh the force of a public speaker's 
verbal presentation against the audience's capacity to regulate 
its effect differently —with whites tending to judge the situation 
to be more **inf lammable** or **inciteful** than blacks. For example, 
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this was shown when whites interpreted the public statements 

of "Biack Power" advocates of the late sixties, like Malcolm X 

and Stokely Carmichael as "threatening violence". Yet 

Carmichael himself saw "Black Power" as a "black declaration 

of independence ... a turn inward, a rallying cry for a 

people in the sudden labor of self -discovery , self -naming , and 

self-legitlmization", (Scott and Brockriede, 1969:117, taken 

1 8 

from Bennett, 1966:28). 
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" Incitement" for Blacks " 

Our analysis so far has indicated that an aggressive move- 
ment within the context of an angry confrontation between 
i ndividuals is taken by blacks to be threatening and provocative. 
This same perspective holds true when the confrontation is be- 
tween groups. So long as the dispute or disagreement is defined 
as "talking" there is the probability that violence won't occur. 
Of course the content of the message must also be taken into 
account here. But should the confrontation involve physical 
abuse, or a move in that direction, then a provocation, from 
the black perspective, has been clearly established. Thus it 
is significant that in the twenty-four cases of public disorder 
investigated closely by the U.S. Riot Commission (1969 :177f £. ) , 
it was found that forty percent of "prior incidents" and fifty 
percent of "final incidents" that "triggered" or "precipitated" 
the outbreak of disorder, involved "allegedly abusive or dis- 
criminatory police action"; seventeen percent o£ "prior incidents" 
involved white "discrediting", intimidation or violence against 
blacks. Those "prior" or "final incidents" listed as "official 
inaction" also included instances where blacks had been physically 
assaulted by other blacks but where police did not intervene as 
they should have (e.g., Plainfield, New Jersey). Three of five 
protest rallies and meetings from which violence erupted dealt 
with "prior incidents" of "alleged police brutality" Cp. 121). 
Finally, an investigation of the riot in Cambridge, Maryland, 
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allegedly *4ncited** by H. "Rap'' Brown, led Harris to the 
conclusion that : 

It is more likely that the firing by police at the 
marchers led by Brown, and the alleged attack by the 
groups of armed whites, rather than Brown -s speech, 
were the igniting factors of the subsequent uprising 
(1968:729, found in, and sustained by, Kennlcott and 
Page 1971:334) , 
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Taking Ac count of Cultural Variation 

In Scene One, the whita jurors ware apparently ready to 
concede what the aisumptions underlying the various statutes 
(•^fighting words'*, "conspiracy", "ineitement to riot") do noti 
the possible existence of cultural variation with respect to 
oohventiona of language uee, ^d in the case of the Black 
Panther member specif ioally, the better qualifications of the 
black jurors to interpret black speech behavior. 

In this latter respect the white jurora were behaving 
much like anthropologists who rely on native members of the 
culture to provide them with expert information about what 
constitutes appropriate behavior within their culture. It is 
from this infor^iatlon that anthropologists formulate the rules 
(principles and assumptions) that the people use, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, to generate wid interpret cultural 

1 0 

behavior and events, ^ 

But who can depend upon jurors regularly being more en- 
lightened than the law? Vftiat if the jury composition had been 
all or predominMitly white? Would the member of the Black 
PMither party have been convicted rather than acquitted of 
the conspiracy charge because the input of a black cultural 
perspective had been effectively excluded or muted? Clearly, 
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the notion that ^ariciui sociaty is culturally heterogenous la 

impotent if it merely acknowledgae that people have different 

cultural patterns and perspectives but falls to find wi^s to 

incoiTorate them into the system p such that they can have a 

bearing on the formation of social polioy» the social inter- 

20 

pretatlon of behavior and events, and social intervention* 
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Footnotes 
Fighting Words* Black and White'* 

One has to "qualify" as an "other" by being at least a 
social equal and by not behaving selfishly. To be selfish is 
to assert the primacy of your own feelings. Those who do^ 
forfeit the concern of others for their feelings* Thus, 
there is no need to be considerate of the person who plays 
his radio loudly on the bus or train* Rather, that person 
is the one thought to be "impolite", for letting his own 
feelings override tliose of others . 

This form of argument is characteristic of predominantly 
oral societies (McLuhan 1964; Ong 1967, 1969) like that of 
blacks and other contemporary groups, even as it was of 
dominant white society a few generations back* It is 
characterised by a posture of offense and defense ("taking 
a stand"), what Ong calls the "approved polemic mold": 
passionate involvement in one's material and a feeling that 
there is an adversary at large (1967:225)* 
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Whites insist upon the absence of emotion, and heat and 
loudness that are its by-products, because of their assumption 
that reason and emotioii work against each other* that the 
presence of emotion detracts from the operation of reason 
(Kochmaji 19?^). This idea is also reinforced ty- their 
notion of salf-controli their lower tolerance (relative to 
blacks) for managing eraotionally heated interactions. Both 
ideas in part, underlay the white faculty member's characterisa 
tion of the communicative style of the conununity residents and 
minority faculty (Scene Two) as a "Baptist Revival neetlng," 

^ In anthropology it is ajciomatlc to say that fmction con- 
ditions perception. As the axiom applies here, it means that 
underlying black and white interpretations are their respective 
consideration of the function which a particular speech form 
serves in their ovm culture. Specifically, whites do not use 
argument for purposes cf persuasion as blaclcs do, using dis- 
cussion instead. Consequently, they don't need to distinguish 
as blacks do between the quality and intinsity of feeling and 
opposition (that distinguish the two forms of argument) since 
that distinction Is not iunctional for them as it is for 
blacltB. The distinction whites do malce is the om that is 
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4 (cont.) 

critical Tor theia in diff erentiatiTig argument from discission , 
namely, the presence (or absence) of emotioni heati loudness» 
and dyriaBaio opposition^ The cross-cultural problem is that in 
responding simply tD the presence of these elements and de- 
fining them in terms of what they would use them fori whites 
end up interpreting the spiritual intensity that blacks 
Eiaoiifest in expressing a point of Yiew as the initial ex- 
pression of amger and hoatllity* But of course , this may not 
correspond to v/hat blacks feel or intend at all. 

5 

The issues that whites ajid blacks tend to interact over in 
public are often those which have giv^en blacks cause to feel 
angry and hostile j such as disoriniinatlDnt unemployinent , 
police harassment I etc* Conaeqyently i the spiritual force 
that customarily characterizes the blaclc interactional mode 
in these instanoes occasionally does beconie invested with 
irritation, frustration and angert When this oocura, as in 
Scene Two, it tends to Intensify the level of emotion amd 
dynamic opposition still further and as might be expected, 
has the effect of reinforcing the \vhite interpretation that 
tlacks are more intent on ventilating anger and hostility 
than thay are in promoting a "raasonable" resolution of 
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(Pootnotes) 

5 (cent.) 

differences* Blacks of course, don't see their argumentative 
posture as inappropriate ^ nor their ^ger or moral indignation, 
considering the latter to be justifiable responses to the 
social abuses or neglect they have hiBtorically received in 
a racist society, Wius,\yhen whites promote discussion as the 
means for resolving disagreenienti and insist therefore that all 
emotion be suppressed (to maximize "rationality*'), blacks balk* 
One reason they do is because suppressing feeling for blacks 
signifies an unwilllngnesB to get involved i insincerity or 
deviousness. A second reason is that blacks feel their anger 
is not something that whites reasonably should expect them to 
subdue or even be able to suppress before the cauae of their 
anger is remediated through negotiationi But there are also 
strategic implications to the use of each of these modes. 
For exMiplei should blacks suppress their anger and spiritual 
intensity whioh whites require by insisting upon discussion as 
the proper mode of negotiation, whites will have gained as a 
prerequisite to negotiation what is often the objective of 
negotiationi namely i tiie reduction of th© Intenaity of the 
political opposition^ but v/ithout haviiig had tom^e any concessloriS^ 
through negotiatiori to ootain it* 

EMC 
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(Pootno-tes) 

Woofi^g can also become transparent as play and it is in Its 
transparent form that many blaclcs think of it. For exampii . 
some blacks consider it to bt simpLy a male forn of bragging, 
especlaaiy traiging about how bad one is^ that is, in a mock 
serious manner, praising ones own "superior" attributes and 
abilities. As the talk may also focus on sexual prowess, woofing 
can also b« a style of rapping (Cooke l972iJO-51), When it 
becomes transparent, woofing th.en simply functions as enter- 
taininent, like boasting, as the "niaking of one's noise" 
(Reisman 19?^ 160), 

Labov (1972) also shows how a rule inherent to s oynding j 
namely, to deny an insult is to concede that it night be 
true, enabled Rel, to use ritual verbal insult to diffuse 
the potency of a challenge by Stanley, and thus avoid a 
fight that Labov feels otheiwise would have occurred, since 
"Stanley reiularly insists on his status as president of the 
Jets I he never backs dovm from a challenge or backB away 
from a fight*' (j. 305). Their brief verbal exchange went as 
follows (pp , 35if f , ) I 
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Ccont.) 



RliL (talking to the group as a v/hole^ but espocially 
to the lower status members): Shut up, please! 
STANLliY (challenging Rel's Tight to tell hlni to bo 
quiet): you tellin' me? 

RfiL: Yes. 

STANLLY: Cdiiic a li*l closeT, 
REL: Your mother's a duck. Get outa here. 
STANLEY: Conie a li'l closer an' say — 
REL: Your mother's a duck. 

At this point Labav notes 

"Stanley withdrew his arm, looked around, and becanie 
involved with someone else'** 

Moreove r , Labov 's 

''uiiders tanding of why Stanley retreated is based on the 
definition of a sound as a ritual insult— one that is 
obviQusly not true* Though Stanley chooses to say, 'I 
take this personally', Rel puts him down by redefining 
the situation as a ritual one. Informally, the message 
is what are you carxying on for? This is just a game 
we're playing, and you knoyi it — unless you mother is^ a 
duck. If Stanley insisted on taking the situation 
seriously, then he would be saying that it could be 
true~his mother could be a duck'*. 
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8 

The previous statement, "Vou know what's going to happea 
to yoW, whites would consider as both threat and provocat ioa ♦ 
Blacks might considcT it a "threat" but not threatening , that is, 
not of itself provocative. 

9 

The pronunciation is crucial for the meaning here. Thus, 
for a plack person to call another ijnant , is more insulting 
than to call them i gnor ant , 

10 

My friend and colleague Stan Newman thinks that the critical 
focus on movement in a confrontation is not just a black perspective 
but more generall/ a street perspectiva, thus one not applicable 
only to blacks. Indeed, policemen generall)^ share the same view 
and people have gotten shot because they didn*t ''keep their 
hands in full view'^ at all times. In the following barrooni 
scene in Gallup, New Mexico, the critical focus is identical to 
that of blacks; in fact the entire interactional pattern seenis 
to be a replica of that of the black interactants in the Flying 
Saucer Song given above: 

A wiry young guy in a tan Levi's suit, hunched quietly 

over his Coors , keeps getting pushed by a heavyset 

drunk in a hardhat and work clothes: 

**Hey, buddy, buy me a drink, ■* 

'*Hey man, you an as shole i you know?" 
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i n a 1 1 y , he^jhovcL , ^1'^° my's arm spilling his boor 
(emphasis added). All talk stops at the bar— it is 
showdown time. The little guy turns slowly and says, 
smiling, "Hoy man, if you're feeling froggy, why don't 
you just jump?" The bi^ hardhat draws back and swings 
on him, a roundhouse punch from way out in left field. 
But before it is halfway there, the little Navaho kicks 
the man's bar stool out from under him and then gives 
him a boot in the jaw— not hard, but hard enough. The 
big man gets up, rubbiiig his Jaw, and heads unsteadily 
for the door. "There's an Airborne saying", the little 
guy says, "pick your enamy before he knows you're his 
enemy, and everything on the face comes out, or off. 
This guy got off gasx" CSchuitheis, 1978:33). 

Of course there is a tciiiptat ion here to consider this as an 
example of black cultural boTrowlng, especially since the 
expression of the Navaho: "If you feel froggy, why don't you 
just jump", as an invitation to fight, is one that is commonly 
heard among blacks, a vaxiant being, "If you feel froggish, 
take a leap". Also, the Army Airborne would have been a place 
where the Navaho would have had extensive contact with blacks 
and thus an opportunity to borrow not only the expression but 
the perspective behind it. But there is no need to insist on 
black (African) origination here since blacks themselves may 
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(cont.) 

have gotten it froni tlie street or brought it with them from 
the South, For example, a white southerner indicated that 
he saw a fight between two men becoming closer to violence 
when the men, arguing loud at first, begin to quiet down and 
one of them '-takes out his knife and starts to whittle with 
it at the same time as his voice becomes real low and emphatic*'. 
Thus the movement of '^taking out the knife" is clearly part of 
the critical focus here, and one of my students (Bruce Spivey) 
indicated that a white Appalachian advised a friend with 
reference to someone hassling him in a bar, to "make a move on 
him" , 

It is tempting to conclude that it is because blacks 
cannot tell if a fight will result by referring to those 
features that they have shifted their focus to jnovement as 
a mo re re 1 i able indicator of intent , 
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This does not mean that blacks might not also realize a 
point in interaction v/here the level of intensity of emotion 
or anger is such as to make them wonder whether it can be 
sustained at the verbal levels Rather» it is to assert that 
the level of intensity at which such a question might arise 
for them would be conoiderably higher than for whites based 
upon blacks* enculturated higher levels of tolerance. 

Blacks who have been involved in such fights* as well 
as black witnesseB to them, have typically expressed surprise 
at the white outburst , believing themselves to be still "only 
talking"* One lawyer for the army who was handling a case 
involving a fight between a white and black soldier at the 
time, on hearing this report, said that it sounded *'just 
like the testimony given by the black soldier at the trial" # 

To avoid the misrepresentation of Intent, blacks need to 
become conscious of the effect on whites of their more intense 
levels of interaction, much as the black faculty meinber in 
Scene Two did when he said, "You don't need to worry* I'm 
still talking • * Whites, in turn, need to undefstmid 

that the more intense levels of black spaech behavior are 
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14 (cont.) 

partly a consequence of the spiritual force that blacks 
customarily process and m^ifest there. They are not of 
theiBselves intended to be provocativ^e , or threatening. 
Moreover, whites also need to become aware of the variable 
interpretation that might be given in contexts of angry 
confrontation to otherwise "innocent" movements. Should 
they need to make a move in such a oontext they should 
clarify the intent behind it as they are making it , if they 
do not wish it to be taken as a sign of agression* 

Blacks themselves do this alreadyp and Richard Pryor, in 
one of his albums? has a satiric routine in which he is stopped 
for a traffic violation by a policerttan. To offset any possible 
misinterpretation of his movements^v/hich might give the police 
man an excuse to shoot him— Pryor gives the policeman very 
loud and explicit expirations of each move that he makes 
(paraphraaa) t "I am reaching into my right inside pocket 
for my license* I am only using two fingers j my thumb and 
my index finger. Please don't shoot me". Of course, blacks 
also need to understand that a move made within the context 
of an angry confrontation cm still be innocent • Should one 
occur that is ambiguousg however^ blacks can point to its 
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potentially aggressive implication and ask for a clarification, 
or, as in the barroom episode in "The Flying Saucer Song", 
issue a warning that would indicate how such a move would be 
or is being interpreted ("Now, listen. Don't you raise that 
glass, understand?"). 

^5 Black assertiveness and aggressiveness have historically 

been suppressed for social and political (colonial') reasons, 
such that outside of black contexts, blacks were not per- 
mitted to be assertive even to the extent that white cultural 
norms would allow, let alone black ones, that give blacks 
an even greater latitude in this reepect (Harrison 1972, 
Lewis 1975) . Consequently, blacks developed a survival 
strategy of repressing their enculturated tendencies toward 
greater assertive and emotionally expressive behavior in 
contexts Involving social risk (Poussaint 1967. Kochman 
1976, 1977, Holt 1972b), much as those in subordinate social 
positions do generally. Blacks call this repress wn o-F 
assertiveness^ "fronting". Its philosophy is reflected in the 
coraaent by one black woman 1 "When in the minority, only a 
fool shows the anger that he feels" . 
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(con t . ) 

However^ blacks are also made vulnerable on cultural 
grounds when they do not "front'% since when they assert 
themselves according to the levels allowed by black cultural 
norms J whites consider it excessive and provocative and, as 
siiown above, respond accordingly, 

lb 

It is also true with regard to cultural assumpvlons that 
more generally underlie legal judginents. For example , blacks 
have a supra*kinshlp pattern called "going for brothers (or 
sisters)'* which non-related age-mates frequently adopt. It 
operates both within the same sex as well as across sex lines 
and defines a close relationship, like that of a sibling. 
Oftentimes it is even closer by virtue of the relationship 
being one voluntarily entered into by the princip^/^ themselves. 
The "buddy system*' in the Army for males is a close analogue in 
white culture. Because of the absence of a general wh.ite 
cultural reference for the pattern, however, Liebow reports 
(1966 : 169f f , ) that a charge of premeditated first degree 
murder was dropped to second -degree murder when it was dis- 
covered that Richard and Leroy, who had been "going for 
brothers" were not actually related, Richard had killed a 
teenager who the week before had been among those v^ho had 
badly beaten up Leroy, But this "outraged and bewildered" 
the dead boy's friends and relatives (p. 170): 
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**To them, and even to some of Richard and Leroy's 
friends^ it was clearly a premeditated ^ deliberate 
killing* Hadn't Richard and Leroy been going for 
hrothers? And hadn't Leroy been badly beaten up by 
this same boy Just eight days earlier?** 



I am leaving alone the notion that w hat is considered 
offensive is universally shared by all groups within 
/\jnerican society, since it obviously does not take into 
account the different experiences of each group or their 
respective conventions of English language use which shape 
both their usage patterns and their sensibilities ^ This 
would be an extensive study all by itself* Until such 
time as it is done, tlie safest and most reasonable position 
would seem to me to be tlie one taken by U. S* Supreme Court 
Justice Harlan in Cohen v, California (403 U. S, 15 (1971)^ 
taken from Haiman (1972ilSffO^ 

Surely the State has no right to cleanse public 
debate to the point where it is grammatically palatabl 
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17 (cont,) ^j^Q ^^g^ squeamish among us. Yet no readily 

ascertainable general principle exists for stopping 
short of that result ware we to affirm the judgment 
below* For, while the particular four^letter word 
being litigated here is perhaps more distasteful 
than most others of its genre* it is nevertheless 
often true that one man's vulgarity is a^o therms 
lyrie . 

18 Justice Powell in Lewis v. City of New Orleans (40 U* S. 
Law Week 36l4, taken from Haim^i p* 25) allowed for cultural 
variation only with regard to the polices 

If these words had been addressed by one citizen to 
another face to j ace and in a hostile manner, I 
would have no doubt that they would be "fighting words" 
But the situation may be different where such words 
are addressed to a police officer trained to exercise 
a higher degree of restraint than the average 
citizen (emphasis added). 
Yet I just as police are trained to "exercise a higher 
degree of restraint", so cultures other than that of the 
domin^t white that guidas interpretation in this area^ like 
that of blacks, might enculturate its members to eimllar effec 
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19 

- Lawyers and anthropologists may be at odds over what 

constitutes "expert"^ here . For exampi€i Swett (I9661 
tiJcan from laboy 1972 13^1^2) reported the following episode 
from a trial involving the shooting of Chicago Eddie by 
Young Beartracks outside a poolroom in East Palo Alto i 

The first witness for the prosecution, the poolrooin 
atteridant and a member of the urbi^ g^g* did state 
in cross-examination that "Eddie put him [Yoxxng 
BeartracksJ in the dozens" 1 but the effort of the 
defense counsel to procure a clarification of the 
term dozens was objected to by the prosecution on 
the grounds that the witness had iiot be en qualified 
as an expert in semantics. 

20 

In labeling the patterns described abo'Ve as "black*' 
and "white I have presumed a cultural hom^gemity among the 
Ijlack and white racial populations^ However p I r^^oognize 
that V ".riations in agSi seXp soGloeconoinic sta^i;us^ region, 
etc . p are likely to mmkm the patterns more repra sentatiYe 
of sonie blacfcs ajid whi tes tl an of othen^f and that to the 
extent that cultm^al trmrisfer bttvinen blacks and whites has 
ocfciijrred in Aflierican society, v^hat is characterised here as 
"white" Eftay also be tn3 of soii^e blacks, and vioe-virsa. 
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Nonetheless I I defend the use of the terms black and 
white on the grounds that racial segregation in Ajnerican 
society has caused race and culture to have a high 
correlationi Furthermore, the cultural patterns represented 
here as blaclc and white were respectively drawn from entirely 
black and white racial populations* Until a study is done 
that would show the distributioii of these patterns along a 
socially reprasentative group of blacks and whites therefore, 
the implication of cultural homogeneity remains. Viftiat I caji 
do to reduce the possihility of a misrepresentation however, 
is to indicate vfhom I think the labels best describe t based 
upon who provided the inforniation for thi§ report, aven as 
some blacks and whites will think the groiips too hroadi and 
others too narroWi For blackst that would be primarily 
•'community-' or •'grassroots" people, For whitesj it would 
be members of the doniinant or laajority culture a those 
sometime^ a.lso referred to as "middle-class**. 
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